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NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS 


(The  catalog  numbers  assigned  to  new  issues 
published  here  are  supplied  by  special  ar- 
rangement with  "Current  Coins  of  the  World", 
published  and  copyrighted  by  Western  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  Whitman  Publishing  Div., 
Racine,  Wise.,  USA.  No  further  use  of  these 
catalog  numbers  in  any  other  publication  is 
authorized. ) 


AUSTRIA 

Y137  50  Schilling  1974,  .640  Silver  (34mm) 

50  Years  of  Broadcasting  Commemorative 


BANGLADESH 

Y5  5 Poisha  1974,  Aluminum  (Square) 

Y6  10  Poisha  1974,  Aluminum  (Scalloped) 

Y7  25  Poisha  1974,  Stainless  Steel  ( IQmm) 

(All  Above:  F-A.O*  Coinage) 


BELIZE 

Y6 

Y7 

y8 

Y9 

Y10 

Yll 

Y12 

Y13 


BHUTAN 

Y12 

Y13 

Yi4 

Y15 


1 Cent  1974,  Bronze 
5 Cents  1974,  Nickel-brass 
10  Cents  1974,  Copper-Nickel 
25  Cents  1974,  Copper-Nickel 
50  Cents  1974,  Copper-Nickel 
1 Dollar  1974,  Copper-Nickel 
5 Dollars  1974,  Copper -Nickel 
10  Dollars  1974,  Copper-Nickel 
(All  of  the  above  will  also  be  struck 
in  sterling  silver  as  proofs.) 


5 Chetrums  1974,  Aluminum  (Square) 

18.5  mm  across,  21.7  mm  from  comers 
10  Chetrums  1974,  Aluminum  (Scalloped) 
25.8  mm  across  scallops 
25  Chetrums  1974,  Cupro-Nickel  (l8.6mm) 
1 Ngultrum  1974,  Cupro-Nickel  (27.7mm) 


BULGARIA 

Y80  5 Leva  1974,  .9OO  Silver  (36mm),  30th 

Anniv.  of  Socialist  Revolution 

(Continued  on  page  314  ) 
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DALLAS  CHAPTER  PROGRAM  AND  MEETING  ANNOUNCEMENT 


One  Hundred  Twenty-fifth  meeting  of 
NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL  (DALLAS  CHAPTER) 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974,  7:30  P-M* 
Republic  Savings  and  Loan  Association  Bldg. 
(Community  Room  - East  Side  of  Building) 
63OO  East  Mockingbird  Lane 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  USA 


PROGRAM:  LARGE  GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 


SPEAKER:  DR.  HOWARD  L.  FORD 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S 
•FORUM 


"NUMISMATICS  AND  HISTORY" 


The  importance  of  numismatics  to  history  is  certainly 
obvious . Many  ancient  kings  and  their  kingdoms  are 
known  to  us  only  from  their  coinage.  Events  commemorated 
on  coins  have  helped  historians  "fill  in  the  gaps"  on 
many  otherwise  sparsely  recorded  periods.  These  small 
bits  of  metal  have  proven  to  be  much  more  durable 
monuments  than  the  most  imposing  marble  monoliths  and 
tombs  which  were  unable  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  both 
men  and  time . 

Philologists  have  certainly  benefited  from  the  study  of 
ancient  coinage.  By  taking  note  of  unusual  inscriptions 
during  a certain  epoch,  external  cultural  influences  can 
not  only  be  dated  but  also  analyzed  as  well.  Certain  "key" 
words  and  phrases  can  often  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of 
obsolete  languages. 


Even  economists  can  use  these  bits  of  metal  as  tools.  The 
sophistication  or  crudity  of  mintage,  the  use  of  noble  or 
debased  metals,  the  proliferation  or  rarity  of  an  issue  all 
spell  out  a clear  message:  a strong,  healthly  economy  or 

one  beset  with  inflationary  problems. 


The  study  of  coin  hoards  aids  all  of  the  above  plus  gives 
additional  insights  into  mercantile  and  trade  practices  at 
the  time  and  place  of  hoard  deposition. 


The  contributions  of  numismatics  have  been  many  and  varied. 
Overall,  a record  to  be  most  proud  of. 
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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPOET 

November  1974  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by 
December  1,  197b,  their  membership  will  become  effective  that  date. 

(MT  = Will  Trade  by  Mail) 

1073 - MT  Lawrence  C.  Korchnak,  219  Edith  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15211 

(Obsidional,  Necessity,  Italian  States  Copper) 

1074 - MT  Barry  L.  Parr,  P.  0-  Box  5103,  Stanford,  Cal.  94305 

(Philippine  Coins  and  Currency) 

1075 - MT  Paul  T.  Edstrom,  11625  Washington  St.  NE,  Blaine,  Mich.  55434 

(Netherlands  from  1550) 

1076  A.  Ted  Kundrat,  Box  581,  St.  Joseph  College,  Collegeville, 
Indiana  47978  --  (Craig  Europe  and  Colonies) 

1077  Univ.  of  Nebraska  Museum,  c/o  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  RR  Box  200  GG, 
Weeping  Water,  Neb.  68463 

1078  Robert  P.  Turk,  Box  24202,  USAF  Hospital,  AP0  New  York  09283 

(World  Types) 

1079- MT  Nick  Economopoulos,  3605  Table  Mesa  Dr.,  No.  256M,  Boulder, 

Colo.  80303  --  (Greek  from  600  BC,  Roman) 

1080- MT  Roland  H.  Makowski,  Lt.  Col.,  USMC  Ret.,  295  Buckingham  Way, 

No.  205,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  9^-132  --  (Crowns,  Japan,  China) 


ELECTION  OF  1975-76  OFFICERS 


Ballots  were  mailed  to  all  members  during  October  listing  the  nominees 
for  elective  offices  for  the  term  of  1975-76-  All  members  are  urged 
to  participate  in  this  election.  Ballots  must  be  received  in  Dallas 
by  December  1st,  1974,  in  order  to  be  considered.  Along  with  the  bal- 
lot, a dues  notice  and  statement  of  your  account  was  included.  All 
members  are  urged  to  remit  their  1975  dues  as  soon  as  possible  and 
also  to  consider  an  additional  tax-deductible  donation  to  help  with 
the  increasing  expenses  of  the  organization.  Your  donations  would 
help  to  keep  our  dues  at  the  low  annual  cost  of  $5*00  US  per  member. 
Most  other  international  organizations  have  gone  to  a dues  figure 
much  higher  than  ours  already. 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  AND  BULLETIN  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Board  of  Governors  Meetings:  November  13;  197^  at  home  of  Don  Douglas, 

2526  Rosewood  Dr.,  Mesquite,  Tex. 

(Phone  A/C  214,  279-6405) 
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Board  of  Governors  Meeting:  December  11,  1974  at  home  of  Edward  E. 

Slade,  Jr.,  5556  Emerson,  Dallas,  Texas 
(Phone  A/C  2l4,  551-6662) 

Bulletin  Committee  Meeting:  November  27,  1974  at  home  of  Larry  Knight, 

2714  Peachtree,  Carrollton,  Texas 
(Phone  A/C  2l4,  242-0239) 

Any  member  having  business  to  bring  before  the  Board  of  Governors  is 
invited  to  attend  those  meetings. 

The  Bulletin  Committee  Meeting  is  open  to  everyone  who  wants  to  help 
out  with  the  work  connecting  with  mailing  the  monthly  NI  Bulletin. 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  donations  since  the 
last  report: 


Name 

W.  B.  Butterworth 
J.  J.  Ruparel 
Lester  D.  Snell 


Donation 
4 coins 
1 coin 
87  coins 


Stated 

Value 

None  Stated 
None  Stated 
None  Stated 


Preference  of  Use 
NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 


NI  REFERENCE  C0LIBICTI0N  CONTINUES  TO  GROW 


Since  the  announcement  of  its  inception  in  August,  1973;  the  NI  Refer- 
ence Collection  of  coins  has  had  continuing  success  in  growth.  The 
reference  collection  now  boasts  of  approximately  1000  different  types, 
dates  and  varieties,  thanks  to  the  many  members  of  NI  who  have  so 
kindly  made  donations  to  the  collection.  Though  the  bulk  of  the  col- 
lection at  this  time  is  of  the  more  common  coins,  many  highly  desir- 
able pieces  have  also  been  donated.  Some  of  the  more  valuable  pieces 
that  have  been  recently  donated  include  a billon  solidus  of  Riga  (under 
Sweden)  dated  1640  (Christina  1632-54)  in  EF;  Comoro  Islands  Yl;  Ghana 
Y6  in  Proof;  Great  Britain  C32;  Turkey  Yll6;  and  13  various  types  of 
silver  coinage  of  the  Mamluk  Sultans. 

Members  desiring  to  make  donations  to  the  collection  should  send  their 
coins  to  the  curator,  Marvin  L.  Fraley,  2813  - 57th  St.,  Lubbock, 

Texas  79413*  All  items  received  will  be  acknowledged  by  letter  and 
in  the  NI  Bulletin. 

Duplicates  of  the  common  issues  are  presently  being  used  to  further 
work  with  young  numismatist  groups  so  it  does  not  matter  how  common 
or  rare  your  donation  is,  it  is  being  put  to  a good  use. 


NI  LIBRARY 


Members  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  NI  Library.  It  continues 
to  grow  every  day.  A copy  of  the  Library  List  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Librarian  Carl  Young,  P.  0-  Box  1836,  Dallas,  Texas  75221. 


NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS  (Continued  from  page  310): 


FIJI 

Y3^  25  Dollars,  1974,  .925  Silver  (45mm) 

Crown  Colony  Centennial  Commemorative 

GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

Y45  10  Mark  1974,  Copper-nickel-zinc,  25th  Anniv.  of  the  Republic 

Y46  10  Mark  197^.  -625  Silver,  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Republic 

GUINEA 

Y8  5 Sylis  1971>  Aluminum  (28mm)  (New  Coinage) 

HUNGARY 

Y124  50  Forint  1974,  .640  Silver  (34mm) 

Y125  100  Forint  1974,  .640  Silver  (37mm) 

(Both  above:  50th  Anniversary  National  Bank  of  Hungary) 

MEXICO 

Y92  20  Centavos  197^.  Cupro-nickel  (20mm) 

MOROCCO 

Y58  50  Francs,  197^.  Nickel 

Y59  1 Dirham  197^-.  Nickel 

Y60  5 Francs  1974,  Brass  (17.5mm),  F.A.O.  Coinage 

Y6l  10  Francs  197^,  Brass  (29mm),  F.  A.  0.  Coinage 


NEW  ZEALAND 

Y48  1 Dollar  197^-.  Cupro-nickel  (38.7mm),  New  Zealand  Day  Comm.) 

SAN  MARINO 

Y32  1 Lira  197^-.  Aluminum  ( 17- 2mm) 

Y33  2 Lire  197^-.  Aluminum  (18.3mm) 

Y34  5 Lire  197^-.  Aluminum  (20.2mm) 

Y35  10  Lire  197^-.  Aluminum  (23- 3mm),  F*  A.  0.  Coinage 

Y36  20  Lire  197^.  Aluminum-Bronze  (21.3mm) 

Y37  50  Lire  197^-.  Stainless  Steel  (24.8mm) 

Y38  100  Lire  197^.  Stainless  Steel  (27 -8mm) 

Y39  500  Lire  1974,  .835  Silver  (29.5mm) 


THAILAND 

Y100  1 Baht  1974,  Cupro -Nickel  (25mm) 


TONGA 

Y26 

Y27 

Y28 

Y29 

Y30 

Y31 

Y32 

Y33 


1 Seniti  1975. 

2 Seniti  1975. 

5 Seniti  1975. 

10  Seniti  1975, 
20  Seniti  1975. 
50  Seniti  1975. 

1 Pa'anga  1975. 

2 Pa'anga  1975. 


Bronze  (17* 53mm),  F.A.O*  Coinage 
Bronze  (21.08mm),  F.A.O.  Coinage 
Cupro-Nickel  (l9»4lmm),  F.A.O-  Coinage 
Cupro-Nickel  (23* 6mm),  F-A.0-  Coinage 
Cupro-Nickel  (28.5mm),  F.A.O*  Coinage 
12-sided,  Cupro-Nickel  (31* 65mm),  F.A.O-  Coinage 
7-sided,  Cupro-Nickel  (30mm),  F.A.O.  Coinage 
(45.01mm),  Cupro-Nickel,  F.A.O-  Coinage 


PENNY:  No  one  has  yet  produced  an  acceptable  derivation  of  this  most 

widely  used  numismatic  word.  The  modem  guess  that  it  is  related  to 

the  Mercian  eighth  century  King  Penda  ignores  the  evidence  that  the  word 
existed  in  Germanic  languages  before  that  king  lived. 
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A SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  COIN 
COLLECTOR  AND  HIS  BOOK 


by  David  Block 

Early  numismatic  books  are  closed  to  most  collectors  in  this  country 
because  of  their  rarity  and  because  of  the  languages  in  which  they 
are  written.  The  present  translation  of  the  dedication  and  preface 
of  an  early  French  book  on  Roman  coins  will  be  found  interesting  as 
showing  us  a French  collector  of  four  centuries  ago  condemning  coin 
investors  and  apologizing  for  himself  spending  more  time  and  money 
than  he  should  on  coins. 

Antoine  Le  Pois  was  born  in  Nancy  in  1525*  His  father,  who  was  apo- 
thecary to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  sent  Antoine  to  Paris  to  be  educated. 
After  studying  medicine  under  Jacque  (sic)  Dubois,  Antoine  returned 
to  Nancy  to  become  the  resident  physician  to  Charles  III,  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  We  may  assume  that  the  duties  of  the  royal  physician  were 
light  and  remunerative,  because  he  had  the  time  and  money  necessary 
to  form  and  study  a collection  of  Roman  coins  and  engraved  gems,  as 
well  as  to  write  a book  about  them.  M.  Le  Pois  was  a one  book  man 
and  died  a year  before  that  one  was  published.  The  fate  of  his  col- 
lection seems  not  to  be  known. 

The  copy  of  the  book  from  which  the  translation  was  made  was  said  by 
the  bookseller  to  be  the  first  issue.  The  full  title  in  French  follows 

DISCOURS  SUR  LES  MEDALLES  EXT/  GRAVURES  ANTP/ques,  principalement/ 
Romains./  Plus,  une  Exposition  particuliere  de  quelques  planches  ou 
tables/  estans  sur  la  fin  de  ce  livre,  esquelles  sont  monstrees/ 
diverses  Medalles  and  graveures  anti-/  ques,  rares  and  exquises./  Par 
M.  ANTOINE  LE  POIS,  Conseiller  and  Medicin/  de  Monseigneur  le  Due  de 
Lorraine./  (Stephanus  NOLI  ALTUM  SAPERE  SED  TIME  emblem)/  A PARIS,/ 

Par  Mamert  Patisson  Imprimeur  du  Roy,/  au  logis  de  Robert  Estienne./ 
M.D.LXXIX./  AVEC  PRIVIIEGE. 

A quarto  with  pages  15*5  x 22  cm,  the  book  contains  about  three  hun- 
dred pages  and  contains  several  woodcuts  in  the  text  as  well  as  the 
twenty  etched  plates  at  the  end,  the  latter  done  by  Pierre  Woeiriot, 
a goldsmith  and  engraver  of  some  note.  Although  the  book  is  considered 
rare  copies  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  British 
Museum,  and  elsewhere.  Humphrey  refers  to  du  Pois  and  Le  Pois  (the 
same  man)  several  times  in  his  Coin  Collector ' s Manual. 

The  French  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  not  literary;  in  places 
it  is  so  bad  that  an  expert  in  seventeenth  century  French  finds  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  Le  Pois  was  French.  But  I suppose  to  a 
Parisian  anyone  born  in  Nancy  would  be  a foreigner.  At  any  rate, 

I want  to  thank  Claude  Abraham  for  his  help  in  some  thorny  places, 
while  absolving  him  from  blame  for  the  errors  I have  made  in  places 
where  I failed  to  consult  him. 


David  Block 
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(DEDICATION) 


A Discourse  on  Coins  and  Ancient  Engraved  Gems,  mainly  Roman,  plus 
a detailed  exposition  of  certain  plates  or  tables  placed  at  the  end 
of  this  book,  in  which  are  shown  various  coins  and  engraved  gems 
which  are  rare  and  exquisite,  by  M.  Antoine  le  Pois,  Councillor  and 
Physician  to  My  Lord  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Paris:  Mamert  Patisson, 

1579- 


To  the  very  high  and  very  powerful  Prince  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
etc.  My  Lord,  it  has  come  about  that  my  brother,  Master  Antoine  le 
Pois,  your  physician  and  your  very  humble  servant,  has  died  before 
he  could  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  Discourse  which  he  had 
written  on  coins  and  ancient  engraved  gems,  although  hardly  anything 
remained  to  be  done  except  to  decorate  it  with  an  epistle  and  to  pre- 
sent it  to  Your  Highness,  to  whom  from  the  beginning  he  devoted  and 
dedicated  it.  What  he  could  not  achieve  was  the  satisfaction  and  re- 
wards he  hoped  for  from  the  great  labor  he  engaged  in  for  this  work, 
about  which  I shall  say  that  although  it  seems  small  in  appearance, 
it  is  completely  exquisite  and  of  great  value,  as  those  who  have 
knowledge  of  antiquity  can  judge,  and  they  will  see  many  rare  and 
singular  things  well  explained  and  brought  into  the  light  which  the 
injury  of  time  had  obscured  and,  as  it  were,  wound  in  a shroud.  What 
inspired  him  to  write  up  this  Discourse  and  the  series  of  remarks 
which  he  had  made  and  elaborated  on  an  infinity  of  coins  which  had 
passed  through  his  hands  was  that  he  was  aware  that  Your  Highness 
and  that  of  your  late  Lady  (the  honor  of  the  Princesses  of  this  cen- 
tury) took  great  pleasure  in  ancient  coins;  even  as  you  wished  to 
have  those  of  the  late  Master  Claude  Thevenin,  Prior  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
beautiful  and  numerous,  and  researched  by  him  at  great  expense,  as 
well  in  Italy  as  in  other  foreign  countries.  For  the  understanding 
of  these  the  author  proposed  to  offer  Your  Highness  this  Discourse, 
written  in  French  although  it  would  have  been  much  simpler  and  easier 
for  him  to  write  it  in  Latin.  For  having  gathered  it  from  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  he  could  have  used  their  diction  and  more 
properly  expressed  their  meanings  without  translating  them  into  an- 
other language.  Anyway,  the  labor  and  travail  he  employed  in  this 
book  were  very  agreeable  to  him,  as  much  for  the  contentment  and 
pleasure  which  you,  My  Lord,  may  take  (as  also  My  Lady  would  have 
taken  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant  her  a longer  life)  as  also  for 
having  been  invited  to  it  by  the  liberality  of  Your  Highness,  by 
which  he  was  pleased  to  defray  part  of  the  expenses  which  were  in- 
curred for  the  engraving  of  the  tables  and  plates  of  the  said  coins, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  beautiful  and  neat  than  any 
which  have  been  seen  up  to  the  present. 

Now,  My  Lord,  this  Work,  such  as  it  is,  belongs  by  good  right  to  you, 
and  the  author  not  having  been  able  to  offer  it  to  you,  I have  thought 
it  to  be  my  duty  (seconded  by  Rene  de  la  Rue lie,  his  son-in-law,  one 
of  the  Auditors  of  Accounts  of  Lorraine,  and  Comptroller  of  your 
house)  to  present  it  to  you  and  to  beg  very  humbly  that  you  agree 
that  under  your  favor  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  because  of 
the  fruits  they  receive  from  it  will  be  obliged  to  thank  you  and 
with  us  to  beseech  the  Eternal  to  bless  Your  Highness  and  increase 
it  in  all  honor  and  prosperity. 

From  Nancy,  this  last  day  of  February, 

1579.  Your  very  humble  servant,  sub- 
ject, and  Physician,  Nicholas  le  Pois. 
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Preface,  in  which  is  treated  the  utility  and  the  profit  which  come 
from  the  knowledge  of  coins  and  ancient  engraved  gems,  as  well  as 
pleasure  and  delectation. 

All  of  those  things  which  please  and  recreate  the  spirit  and  bring  at 
the  same  time  profit  and  utility  are  commonly  preferred  and  more 
valued  by  all  men.  Horace  says  that  among  poets  the  one  who  has 
reached  the  goal  and  carries  off  the  prize  is  he  who  has  mixed  utility 
with  sweetness  and  delectation  and  who  can  at  the  same  time  both 
please  and  bring  profit  to  the  reader.  Not  only  in  literature  but 
in  all  other  matters  this  is  found  to  be  true,  that  is  to  say,  that 
profit  seasoned  with  pleasure  and  delight  for  every  reason  content 
people  much  more  than  the  one  separated  from  the  other.  Anyway,  I 
shall  contain  myself  in  my  limits  and  say  only  that  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  what  is  borne  on  and  signified  by  coins  and  ancient 
engraved  gems,  of  which  it  is  our  intention  to  speak,  being  not  only 
full  of  great  recreation  and  pleasure  but  also  of  great  profit,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  have  made  so  satisfied  and  content  certain 
learned  men  of  our  times  that  they  have  employed  both  a good  sum  of 
money  in  the  acquisition  and  recovery  of  all  sorts  of  coins  and  en- 
graved gems  and  a good  deal  of  time  in  discovering  on  them  and  re- 
searching carefully  and  perhaps  too  curiously  what  they  purport  to 
say  and  signify.  For  my  part  I confess,  although  I don't  understand 
much  and  have  spent  more  time  that  I should  have,  considering  my 
vocation,  considering  also  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
have  occupied  myself  with  a careful  and  diligent  research  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  as  we  are  commanded,  and  in  truth  neither  in  this 
nor  in  many  other  such  things  can  such  great  curiosity  be  found  good, 
unless  by  men  who  are  themselves  naturally  curious.  Now  the  pleasure 
and  delight  which  come  from  dealing  with  coins  and  gems  very  often 
transport  people,  making  them  forget  their  other  businesses,  affairs, 
and  duties,  to  the  extent  that  I shall  not  speak  here  of  a covetous 
and  greedy  cupidity  to  amass  a great  number  and  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  as  gold  and  silver,  wishing  to  condemn  this  as  a mani- 
fest and  wholly  notorious  avarice.  Because  it  is  known  that  they 
ordinarily  cost  those  who  are  studious  and  lovers  of  antiquity  much 
more  than  they  are  worth,  and  even  then  ones  of  bronze  and  copper 
are  sometimes  sold  at  an  excessive  price  if  you  consider  what  material 
they  are.  This  I know  too  well  myself,  who  once  bought  a coin  with 
an  inscription  of  Scipio  Africanus  for  four  ecus  of  gold,  and  its 
material  would  have  been  bought  dearly  for  four  deniers  toumois 
(pennies);  add  to  that  the  opinion  I have  that  it  might  be  counter- 
feit and  not  really  ancient.  I shall  not  mention  here  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  our  time  who  have  bought  them  at  an  excessive  price,  as 
some  have  declared  in  writing;  such  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  ex- 
ceeding very  often  all  reason,  as  is  even  more  evident  and  apparent 
in  regard  to  pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  are  daily  bought  only 
to  delight  our  eyes  and  are  worth,  as  they  say,  only  that  which  one 
gives  the  merchants  and  vendors  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  who  don't  think  coins  are  a big  deal  and  when  they  see  them 
don't  bother  to  pick  them  up  from  the  ground,  the  ones  which  are  a 
different  metal  than  gold  or  silver  (because  they  collect  those  for 
the  value  of  the  material  they  are  composed  of)  and  some  even  find 
us  strange  to  look  unreasonably  long,  to  handle  and  rehandle  a coin 
so  many  times,  to  study  it  for  a long  time  and  to  dream  over  it, 
thinking  all  this  labor  vain.  But  let  it  not  displease  them;  edu- 
cated men  don't  talk  this  way  about  it.  For  after  having  considered 
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them  well,  besides  that  often  one  recognizes  there  the  hand  of  a par- 
ticular worker  and  from  this  sees  that  antiquity  had  at  times  excel- 
lent spirits  and  artisans,  like  painters,  engravers,  and  sculptors, 
statue  makers  and  image  carvers  and  others  of  whom  I don't  want  to 
speak  here,  whose  works  give  shame  to  the  workers  of  today,  who 
freely  admit  them  to  be  inimitable  today;  besides,  I say,  the  grace- 
ful skill  one  often  sees  on  the  said  coins,  the  principal  thing  is 
that  from  them  you  reach  the  knowledge  not  only  of  many  epithets, 
words,  and  expressions  peculiar  and  proper  to  antiquity  but  also  of 
many  practical  things  from  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ancient 
engraved  gems,  of  which  I shall  not  speak  now,  referring  the  reader 
to  what  I shall  write  about  them  later.  All  of  what  I have  said  will 
be  better  understood  from  a few  specific  examples  which  I shall  bring 
up,  speaking  only  of  coins,  because  all  of  our  present  discourse 
will  present  them  to  the  eye,  and  more  than  sufficiently. 

First,  as  to  the  Latin  words  and  expressions,  the  coins  teach  us 
how  many  of  them  should  be  written,  and  sometimes  differently  than 
we  write  them  today;  indeed,  we  shall  show  some  which  teach  what 
certain  Latin  words  and  expressions  signify  and  mean.  The  coin  of 
the  Dictator  Sylla,  which  you  will  see  later  on,  calls  him  Sulla  in- 
stead of  Sylla,  which  is  better  than  we  say  it.  Another  coin  of 
mine  says  Paullus  for  Paulus.  Another  Paula,  not  Paulla.  Another 
Paulina,  not  Paullina.  Another  Iuno  Sispita,  for  Sospita.  Another 
Leibertas,  for  Libertas.  Another  Preimus,  for  Primus;  and  Cerialia, 
for  Cerealia;  as  anciently  H was  put  for  E in  common  writing;  also 
noted  I»I,  as  appears  in  the  Epitaph  of  Considius,  which  is  at  Rome 
outside  the  Flaminian  Gate,  in  the  vinyard  of  Pope  Julius,  on  which 
is  read  Patrone  BI*INI*IMI*IRI*INTI,  for  Benemerenti.  And  LIBI-IRTIS 
POSTLIRISQUI-I,  for  Libertis  posterisque,  etc.  The  sixth  coin  which 
we  put  on  the  plate  marked  I teaches  us  what  Consecratio  is  (called 
by  the  Greeks  Apotheosis)  because  such  a coin  represents  for  us  the 
funeral  pile  and  the  tabernacle  which  were  set  up  for  deceased  Roman 
emperors  when  one  wanted  to  add  them  to  and  number  them  with  their 
other  gods,  just  as  Herodian  describes  it,  speaking  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  in  such  a way  that  if  one  wanted  to  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  such  a coin  with  this  passage  of  Herodian,  one  would  under- 
stand much  more  easily  what  he  wishes  to  say,  which  one  cannot 
grasp  without  that.  Which  will  be  apparent  from  what  we  have  quoted 
from  the  said  Herodian  when  we  display  the  said  coin  later  on.  But 
who  would  think  that  so  many  graceful  things,  used  and  practiced  by 
the  ancients,  have  been  brought  to  our  awareness  by  the  benefits  and 
means  of  ancient  coins  and  engraved  gems?  They  express  to  the  life 
for  us  and  show  to  our  eyes,  now  many  kinds  of  temples,  altars  for 
sacrifice;  various  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  the  Pontificate,  vases 
and  other  instruments  proper  for  sacrifice,  now  the  Curule  seat, 
reserved  for  the  magistrates;  the  fasces  and  rods  carried  before  the 
Consuls  and  Praetors;  so  many  kinds  of  different  arms,  chariots  with 
two,  three,  four  horse,  so  many  trophies  and  equestrian  statues  and 
others;  so  many  instruments  useful  for  war,  and  to  demolish  fortress- 
es, like  the  ram  named  Aries,  an  ancient  machine  to  beat  down  walls 
and  other  enclosures,  about  which  the  ancient  authors  speak.  The 
ancient  coin  from  Cyrene  puts  before  our  eyes  the  plant  called 
Silphium,  which  is  the  Laser  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its 
juice,  called  Laserpitium,  which  plant  has  not  been  seen  since  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  if  we  believe  what  Pliny  wrote  about  it. 

I shall  not  speak  about  all  the  kinds  of  crowns  which  we  have  noticed 
on  these  coins  and  gems.  I shall  content  myself  by  speaking  here 
only  of  the  Diadem,  being  assured  that  those  who  don't  properly  know 
what  it  is  (i  am  not  speaking  about  the  educated)  will  be  joyful  to 
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recognize  it  in  some  antiquities  and  to  learn  of  it  from  them.  Plu- 
tarch writes  of  Monime,  one  of  the  wives  of  King  Mithridates,  that 
she  hung  herself  with  herDiadem,  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  such  a sort  of  death  which  seemed  to  her  easier  and  less 
painful.  Diadem  is  usually  interpreted  as  an  ornament  for  the  head 
or  a royal  headpiece  or  else  a royal  head  dressing  (for  kings  and 
important  women)  which  painters  fashion  according  to  their  fancy, 
sometimes  in  the  so-called  Greek  style,  sometimes  Moorish,  often 
Tartar,  always  according  to  their  bizarre  whim.  But  properly  it  is 
neither  a royal  headpiece  or  dressing  nor  any  other  thing  which  en- 
tirely covers  the  head,  but  a ribbon  or  very  small  band  (called 
taenia  and  fascia  in  Latin)  which  binds  and  goes  around  the  head, 
like  the  Greek  verb  diadein,  which  signifies  to  bind  up  all  around 
and  to  crown.  And  among  the  Romans  the  said  ribbon  was  white  in 
color,  as  among  the  Persians  it  was  blue,  always  with  a white  border, 
worn  on  the  headpiece  (which  those  Persians  called  Cidaris  or  rather 
Citaris),  as  we  read  in  the  History  of  Quintus  Curtius.  Now  it  is 
hard  to  understand,  indeed  incredible,  that  Monime  hung  herself  with 
a hat,  however  royal  it  may  have  been,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  Plutarch, 
who  writes  in  this  fasion: 

"Monime,  having  taken  the  Diadem  from  around  her  head  and 
having  put  it  around  her  neck,  hung  herself  with  it,  but  since 
it  was  not  strong  enough  and  immediately  broke,  she  said, 

'Oh  cursed  and  wretched  Diadem,  which  cannot  serve  me  even 
in  this  sad  and  miserable  affair! ' and  after  having  thrown 
it  on  the  ground  and  spat  on  it,  she  held  out  her  throat  to 
Bacchylides,  a eunuch  of  the  said  Mithridates,  for  him  to 
cut  it  for  her. " 

By  these  words  Plutarch  makes  well  enough  understood  what  we  have 
said,  as  likewise  does  another  passage  in  the  same  author,  in  the 
life  of  the  Roman  Coriolanus,  where  it  is  said  that  a Metellus  was 
sumamed  Diadematus,  that  is  to  say.  The  Bandaged,  because  for  a 
long  time  he  wore  a bandage  around  his  head  because  of  an  injury 
and  sore  which  he  had  on  his  forehead,  as  is  still  done  today. 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  historians  write,  tore  from  his  head  his 
Diadem,  that  is  to  say,  the  royal  cloth,  to  bind  up  with  it  a wound 
which  Lysimachus  had  received  on  his  head.  That  royal  bandage  was 
a presage  to  him  that  he  would  reign  hereafter,  and  so  it  came  about. 

And  in  truth  such  a white  band  was  the  mark  and  ensign  by  which  one 

recognized  the  king.  And  Liber  Pater  invented  this,  according  to 
what  Pliny  writes.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I shall  omit  certain 
other  places  and  passages,  as  well  from  the  said  Plutarch  as  from 
Appian  of  Alexandria,  Suetonius,  and  other  good  authors  which  openly 
show  what  the  Diadem  of  kings  and  queens  properly  is,  which  was 
taken  over  for  the  gentile  gods,  indeed  sometimes  for  their  priests 
when  they  sacrificed,  just  as  is  made  very  manifest  by  the  said  Sue  - 

tonius  when  he  writes  that  when  Titus  Vespasian  was  in  Egypt  and 

consecrated  the  bull  Apis,  he  wore  the  Diadem  on  his  head  (although 
he  was  not  yet  Emperor  and  Augustus)  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  religion.  A thing  which  was  taken  completely  other- 
wise and  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  affected  to  rule  while  his 
father  was  still  living  and  ruling;  because,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Diadem  was  an  index  and  ensign  peculiar  to  kings.  Indeed,  the  crown 
and  wreath  of  laurel  (which  was  usurped  and  worn  not  only  by  August- 
uses and  Caesars  but  also  by  senators  and  others,  even  with  a 
triumph)  could  not  be  tied  with  that  white  ribbon  without  arousing  a 
suspicion  of  regal  affectation,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in 
good  authors,  and  particularly  in  Suetonius.  I don't  know  how  many 
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coins  there  are  both  of  the  said  Julius  Caesar  and  Mark  Anthony  which 
have  the  laurel  wreath  thus  interlaced  with  that  ribbon  which  we  say 
is  the  Diadem,  but  such  coins  were  made  from  adulation  and  flattery, 
and  mainly  in  Greece  and  outside  Italy.  Likewise  after  the  death 
of  the  said  Julius  Caesar  his  coins  were  enriched  with  the  crown  with 
rays  or  beams,  called  in  Latin  Radiata,  which  was  a crown  proper  to 
gods,  which  was  also  used  along  with  the  Diadem  for  all  the  Emperors 
after  Julius  Caesar,  as  is  seen  on  their  coins  even  today.  Again, 
as  Sextus  Victor  wrote,  the  Emperor  Aurelian  wore  a Diadem  on  his 
head  in  defiance  of  the  Roman  custom  and  many  precious  stones  and 
gold  on  all  his  clothes,  first  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors.  How  to 
complete  our  proposition,  sometimes  that  ribbon  and  Diadem  was  large 
and  wide,  charged  with  jewels,  mainly  on  the  edge  and  around  it; 
sometimes  it  was  enriched  with  Phrygian  work,  pretty  flowers,  small 
birds  and  similar  things,  with  an  elaborate  surface  such  as  Pier 
Valerian  in  his  Hieroglyphics  says  can  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Tig- 
ranes.  King  of  Armenia.  The  like  is  also  seen  on  some  reverses  of 
coins  of  Mark  Anthony,  representing  Queen  Cleopatra,  his  wife,  decor- 
ated with  such  a Diadem  as  we  describe.  I shall  say  more  about  that 
word,  that  the  turban  which  the  Great  Turk  wears  today  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  that  Diadem,  in  ancient  times  usurped  and  worn  by 
the  kings  who  ruled  in  Asia,  if  we  want  to  take  a look  at  the  white 
bands  or  ribbons  from  which  it  is  made  and  amassed.  From  this  it  is 
not  very  far  to  another  ornament  for  the  head,  taken  from  a very 
beautiful  silver  coin  of  mine  which  I believe  to  be  Greek,  which  coin 
is  number  three  on  the  plate  marked  B.  Now  what  I have  said  to  be 
properly  and  specially  signified  by  this  word  Diadem  is  evidenced  and 
clearly  manifested  by  the  fourth  coin  of  the  said  plate  marked  B and 
by  the  third  of  the  plate  marked  C,  which  is  a coin  of  King  Ancus 
Martius,  as  we  say  hereafter.  Again,  even  better  by  the  second  coin 
of  the  plate  marked  A which  bears  the  name  of  the  Roman  King  Numa. 

On  these  coins  and  many  others  you  will  see  the  Diadem  going  around, 
binding,  and  tying  all  these  heads,  in  such  a way  that  after  seeing 
these  coins  no  one  could  be  ignorant  of  the  singular  meaning  of  the 
word  Diadem.  I am  not  here  addressing  myself  to  the  wiser  and  more 
educated  but  to  the  less  knowledgeable,  to  whom  all  these  coins  teach 
what  I say.  If  they  have  more  desire  to  see  other  Roman  kings  deco- 
rated with  their  Diadems,  such  as  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Servius 
Tullius,  they  will  find  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  the  Roman 
Fastes  by  Hubert  Goltz,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  Because 
I have  no  intention  of  producing  or  exhibiting  here  the  portraits  of 
all  the  coins,  even  if  I had  them,  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
serve  my  proposition  and  discourse.  They  can  also  see  the  Diadem 
joined  with  the  laural  wreath  in  the  portraits  of  the  first  plate, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  and  in  the  last  five  por- 
traits of  the  plate  marked  F.  Likewise  they  can  see  the  Diadem 
annexed  to  the  radiate  crown  in  the  fifth  portrait  of  the  fourth 
plate  of  ancient  gems,  marked  d.  I shall  add  here  in  surplus  what 
Herodian  writes,  which  serves  to  confirm  our  words;  that  is,  that 
Artabus,  King  of  the  Parthians,  first  to  be  called  the  Great  King, 
customarily  wore  a double  Diadem,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  under- 
stood of  two  royal  hats,  which  cannot  be  worn  together  and  at  the 
same  time.  In  closing,  I know  very  well  that  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  Lucullus,  refers  to  as  a Diadem  the  same  thing  which  he  elsewhere 
calls  Citaris  or  Cidaris  recta  and  Tiara,  which  was  the  head  ornament 
of  the  kings  of  Persia  and  Armenia.  Also,  it  would  not  be  impertinent 
to  call  the  royal  headdress  to  which  is  added  the  royal  fillet  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  a Diadem.  Obviously  I don't  want  to  deny  that 
this  word  Diadem  can  be  taken  absolutely  for  the  entire  royal  head- 
dress, as  many  authors  take  it,  and  even  Tacitus  himself,  when  he 
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tells  that  Tyridates,  King  of  Armenia,  put  down  his  Diadem  at  his 
feet  to  do  greater  honor  to  the  image  of  Nero  brought  before  him. 

But  I wanted  to  express  well  by  what  is  said  before  here  what  the 
word  properly  means  and  signifies  and  to  illustrate  it  by  our  coins 
themselves,  showing  by  this  that  such  coins  and  many  others  can 
assuredly  show  and  teach  us  many  things.  What  would  you  say  if  some 
things  were  found  to  be  shown  by  the  coins  which  we  do  not  find  in 
any  sort  of  writings  and  of  which  there  remains  no  memory  nor  any 
mention  made  by  any  Greek  or  Roman  authors?  Example:  The  copper 

coin  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (which  Joannes  Sambucus  talked  about  and 
said  he  had  in  front  of  him)  shows  us  that  the  said  Emperor  Hadrian 
had  a circus  built  in  the  year  from  the  founding  of  Rome  874,  which 
was  the  fifth  of  his  reign.  For  the  inscription  of  the  said  coin 
is  this:  ANN.  DCCCLXXIIII.NAT. VRBIS  CIR.CON.  which  is  read  thus: 

Anno  874  nativitatis  Urbis  Circus  Conditus,  that  is  to  say,  In  the 
year  eight  hundred  seventy  four  from  the  birth  and  foundation  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  the  circus  was  built.  Likewise,  I do  not  remember 
having  read  that  the  Emperor  Nero  remitted  and  abolished  for  all 
Italy  the  vehiculation,  which  was  a charge  and  subjection  to  furnish 
mules,  horses,  and  beasts  to  carry  or  haul  whatever  there  might  be, 
by  the  order  of  the  prince,  or  else  to  pay  certain  monies  or  tribute 
for  that.  The  inscription  of  the  coin  which  advised  me  of  it  is 
this:  VEHICULATIONE  ITALIAE  REMISSA,  that  is  to  say,  The  cartage 

tax  remitted  and  moderated,  or  abolished  for  all  of  Italy.  This 
coin  of  Nerva  is  shown  both  by  the  said  Sambucus  and  also  by  Sebast- 
iano  Erizzo  the  Italian. 


"Indian  India”  General  Information 

(Reprinted  from  Narendra  S.  Sengar's  List  No.  XVIII,  September  197*0 

In  the  late  1920 1 s the  total  area  of  undivided  India  was  1, 773; 000 
Sq.  Miles  with  a population  of  3^5; 13 2,  000  (around  l/5th  of  the  world 
population).  Out  of  the  total  area  the  Indian  Native  States  consti- 
tuted 675;  000  Sq.  Miles.  When  the  British  took  over  India  there  were 
over  1000  States,  1911  there  were  694  and  by  1930  the  number  dwindled 
to  562.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  when  a ruler  died 
issueless  or  when  he  could  not  cope  with  the  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  the  State,  the  British  Government  took  over  the  State  and 
merged  it  with  the  British  India. 

Out  of  the  582  States  existing  then,  454  had  an  area  less  than  1000 
Sq.  Miles,  452  had  a population  less  than  1,000,000  people  and  37^- 
had  a revenue  less  than  100,000.  Only  30  out  of  the  5&2  States 
could  be  considered  as  large  and  important.  Amongst  them  Hyderabad 
was  the  largest  (82,000  Sq.  Miles)  and  wealthiest  State  having  a 
revenue  of  65, 000, 000  rupees  and  the  Nizam  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
persons  in  the  world.  The  other  larger  States  were  Kashmir,  Mysore, 
Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  Bikaner,  Udaipur -Mewar,  Indore,  Gwalior,  Bhopal, 
Baroda,  Bhawalpur  and  Patiala,  etc.  There  were  many  smaller  and 
amongst  them  15  had  territories  less  than  1 Sq.  Mile,  3 had  a popu- 
lation less  than  100  souls  and  5 had  a revenue  less  than  100  rupees. 
The  lowest  revenue  and  population  recorded  was  .20  rupee  and  32 
people  respectively.  The  Rajas,  Maharaja  and  Nawabs  of  India  occu- 
pied a position  akin  to  that  of  the  British  peerage  in  England. 

The  Report  of  the  Indian  States  Committee  popularly  known  as  "Butler 
Committee  Report",  in  paragraph  12,  gave  the  following  description 

(Continued  on  page  339) 
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NUMISMA  CYPRIOTICA 


(Reprinted  from  the  Sixth  Bulletin  for  1974  of  Alfred  Szego,  with  Mr. 
Szego's  permission.) 

The  Island  of  Cyprus,  because  of  its  location  in  the  far  eastern  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  has  had  a long,  and  at  times,  turbulent  history.  Taken 
from  the  Greeks  by  the  Turks  in  649  AD,  it  was  under  the  suzerainty  of 

the  Ottoman  Empire  for  some  500  years.  When  the  Crusaders  began  to 

wend  their  holy  way  to  Jerusalem  to  liberate  that  city  from  what  was 
then  called  the  Infidel,  Cyprus  was  a strategic  point  directly  in 
their  path.  It  was  taken  by  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  King  of  England, 
and  added  to  his  realm;  but  Richard  who  constantly  needed  money,  didn't 
hold  on  to  it  long.  He  sold  it  to  the  Knights  Templar,  a quasi  reli- 

@dus  order,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan  when  he  was  King  of 

Jerusalem  (ll86-92).  Thence  it  descended  thru  the  Kings  of  Sicily  to 
Catherine  of  Savoy  who  sold  it  to  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  1489 . 

The  Venetian  Republic  was  a strong  mercantile  empire  which  jealously 
guarded  all  its  commercial  strong  points.  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark  there- 
fore became  a familiar  sight,  flying  over  many  of  the  islands  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  This  situation  went  on  for  about  three  quarters 
of  a century  in  Cyprus  until  feelings  of  nationalism  and  expansion 
again  began  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  battle  between  Christendom  and  the  world  of  Islam  had  been  going 
on  for  a long  time.  The  Turks  had  established  a foothold  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  itself  when  they  captured  Constantinople  in  1453;  sub- 
sequently their  armies  inched  their  way  across  Europe  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  but  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  take  that  city. 

Now  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1500 ' s Suleiman,  Emperor  of  the  Turks 
began  a strong  new  campaign  to  assert  once  again  the  expansion  policies 
of  his  Turkish  forebearers  and  decided  to  take  the  Island  of  Cyprus  - 
not  only  because  of  its  strategic  position,  but  also  because  it  was  a 
haven  for  Christian  Corsairs  (another  name  for  pirates),  who  were 
using  it  as  a base  for  raids  on  Turkish  shipping  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. He  gathered  his  forces  and  attacked  the  capital  city  of 
Cyprus,  Famagusta.  The  fighting  was  fierce  and  the  siege  long.  The 
city  finally  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1571  and  was  held  by  them  for  almost 
400  years. 

The  defeated  forces  were  mercenaries  with  nothing  to  lose,  politically 
speaking,  and  much  to  gain  socially  and  economically.  The  profession 
of  the  mercenary  was  a reputable  one  and  one  of  the  few  ways  in  which 
the  sons  of  commoners  might  win  fame  and  fortune.  Especially  for 
paying  these  soldiers,  a little  copper  piece  was  minted.  Slightly 
larger  than  a quarter  in  size,  it  was  given  the  fancy  name  "bezant", 
a name  generally  given  to  a silver  coin  (solidus).  Due  to  the  exigency 
of  the  situation  and  the  shortage  of  precious  metals  of  silver  and  gold, 
copper  was  used.  The  obverse  bears  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  hallmark 
of  the  Venetian  Republic  and  below  it  appears  the  date  1570.  Around 
the  rim  are  the  words  PRO  REGNI  CYPRI  RESSSIDIO  (For  the  regime  of  the 
Fortress  of  Cyprus).  The  reverse  bears  the  grand  phrase  VENETORU 
FIDES  INVIOLAB ILIS  (Faith  in  Venice  is  Inviolable)  BISANTE  I;  the  value 
assigned.  Above  this  is  a small  angel  flying.  This  is  truly  a signi- 
ficant piece,  portraying  as  it  does,  a difficult  time  in  history. 

Originally  printed  in  "Chicago  Coin  Club  Chatter"  by  David  Schecter 
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And  we  today  think  we  have  it  bad 


INFLATION-NOW,  AND 
• THEN 

by  Charles  Mills  and  Bill  Parks 
(Photos  by  Dick  Upton) 


This  summary  is  not  intended  to  relate  or  highlight  the  causes  of  in- 
flation, but  to  point  out  the  results  of  the  German  inflationary 
spiral  of  1914  through  1923  and  to  give  the  reader  the  opportunity, 
here  in  1974,  to  make  comparisons  between  what  happened  after  World 
War  I and  what  is  happening  today. 

We  cannot  imagine  what  it  was  like  in  Germany  and  Europe  during  the 
early  20' s,  but  we  can  get  some  idea.  We  think  the  inflationary 
spiral  in  America  is  bad  now.  Read  on.  Americans  don't  know  how 
lucky  they  are.  However,  it  is  pointed  out  that  what  happened  some 
50  years  ago  in  Germany  could  happen  here  in  the  1970's. 


We  believe  America  is  aware,  what  with  recent  articles  on  the  German 
inflation  of  1922-1923  appearing  the  Newsweek,  the  Dallas  Time  Herald 
and  other  publications. 


In  the  book  The  Recovery  of  Germany  by  J.  W.  Angell,  written  in  1929* 
the  author  discusses  the  effects  of  that  inflation  and  how  Germany 
repudiated  her  inflated  currency.  No  inflation,  in  the  annuls  of 
world  history,  was  worse  than  Germany's. 


Below  and  on  following  pages  are  pictures  and  charts  to  show  what 
really  happened.  Imagine  yourself  as  a German  citizen  trying  to  make 
end  meet  under  the  situations  depicted  in  these  pictures  and  charts. 


Fig.  3 
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Figures  1,  2 and  3,  from  the  cities  of  Polzin,  Lauban  and  Lissa,  are 
emergency  or  notgeld  coins  used  in  1919,  1918  and  1915  respectively. 
These  were  normally  low  denomination,  everyday  coins  used  in  daily 
transactions. 

The  following,  Figures  4 and  5;  depict  the  everyday  paper  currency, 
used  in  lieu  of  coins  because  of  metal  shortages,  of  the  cities  of 
Muhlhausen  and  Quedlinburg,  in  1914  and  1917  respectively. 
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Fig.  4 

(3/4  Actual  Size) 


Keep  in  mind  the  denominations 
of  the  coins  shown  in  Figures 
1 through  5 when  referring 
to  the  charts  further  on  in 
this  summary.  Also,  remember 
what  these  individual  coins 
and  notes,  along  with  a poc- 
ketfull  of  each  would  buy  in, 
say  1914,  1918  and  then  again 
in  1922  and  1923. 

Inflation  in  Germany  did  not 
really  appear  until  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  From  1914 
through  1918  denominations  of 
one  pfenning  (comparable  to 
our  1 Cent)  to  one  mark  (com- 
parable to  our  dollar)  were  not  uncommon.  During  1919  and  1920  de- 
nominations began  to  rise  with  the  inflation,  and  such  denominations 
as  100,  500  and  1000  Mark  were  not  uncommon. 

In  1922,  in  keeping  pace  with  the  spiraling  inflation,  coins  and  notes 
began  to  appear  in  denominations  in  the  10s  of  thousands  and  100s  of 
thousands.  By  late  ’22  and  throughout  1923;  denominations  in  the 
millions  and  billions  of  Mark  were  not  uncommon. 
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Fig.  5 

(3/4  Actual  Size) 


Below  are  shown,  in  Figures  6,  7 and  8,  actual  coins  issued  by  the 
State  of  Westphalia,  Germany  in  1923*  Shown  are  the  reverses  of  the 
l/b  Million  Mark,  2 Million  Mark  and  50  Million  Mark  respectively, 
all  dated  1923*  The  l/k  Million  and  2 Million  Mark  pieces  were  of 
aluminum  while  the  50  Million  Mark  was  of  bronze.  Westphalia  also 
issued  coins  up  to  and  including  1 Billion  Mark,  but  that's  a story 
of  its  own. 


Fig.  6 Fig.  7 

Row,  like  the  earlier  coins, 
imagine,  from  the  following 
charts,  what  these  three  coins 
would  purchase  in  1923*  What 
a pocketfull  of  them  would 
buy. 


Fig.  8 


Coins  and  notes,  such  as  pictured  in  Figures  1 through  8 were  munici- 
pally issued.  However,  to  facilitate  the  making  of  change  and  to 
supplement  the  issuance  of  coins  by  governmental  bodies,  private 
enterprise  also  issued  similar  coins  and  notes  to  carry  on  daily 
transactions.  This  only  acted  to  nourish  the  inflation,  as,  like 
the  governmental  issues,  there  was  more  and  more  money  being  issued, 
but  less  and  less  to  back  it  other  than  public  acceptance  as  a medium 
of  exchange. 
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As  the  inflation  spiraled  and  the  price  of  metal  increased,  fewer  and 
fewer  issuing  authorities  issued  coins.  Nearly  all  cities  and  many 
private  issuers  switched  to  paper  money.  However,  the  cost  of  paper 
was  rising  sharply,  and  only  the  highest  of  denominations  were 
printed  on  new  paper.  In  many  instances,  former  notes  of  lesser 
value  were  overprinted  with  the  inflation  values.  A 1919  "ten  mark 
note  might  be  overprinted  with  10,000  or  10,000,000  Mark  in  1923* 


pp  . //  ^ /, 


Fig.  9 (3/^-  actual  size) 
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Fig.  10  (3/4  Actual  Size) 

The  previous  two  notes,  Figures  9 and  10,  from  the  cities  of  Essen 
and  Dinslaken  respectively,  were  used  late  in  1923*  The  Essen  note 
was  privately  issued  by  the  Friedrich  Krupp  Company,  Inc.,  Essen, 
the  famed  German  munitions  firm.  The  Dinslaken  note  was  issued  by 
the  County  Government  for  Dinslaken  and  Niederrheim  district.  This 
note,  of  1 Billion  Mark  was  equivalent  to  1 Trillion  units  in  the 
English  counting  system.  The  German  Milliarde  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  Billion,  and  the  German  and  English  Million  are  the  same. 

Notes  such  as  this  came  in  denominations  of  1,  3;  5 and  10  Billion 
Marks,  the  latter  being  the  highest  denomination  ever  issued. 

Picture  again  in  your  mind  what,  in  1923,  could  be  purchased  with 
either  of  these  two  notes  above.  Refer  to  the  charts  on  the  following 
pages.  If  you  would  have  had  the  use  of  these  two  notes  in,  say  1914 
or  even  1918,  you  would  have  really  been  a rich  man.  But  in  1923  you 
would  be  doirgwell  to  eat  on  either  one  of  them. 

In  studying  the  charts  to  follow,  make  comparisons  between  that  era 
50  years  ago  and  the  era  in  which  we  live  today.  Taking  1970  as  a 
starting  point,  what  can  we  look  for  by  1980?  As  asked  before,  will 
history  repeat  itself  once  again? 


Exchange  Rate  - The  Mark  to  the  Dollar 


Date 

Rate 

Date 

Rate 

Pre  -WW 

I 

4.20:1 

31 

Mar 

1923 

20, 975:1 

30  Nov 

1914 

4.60 

30 

Apr 

1923 

59, 800 

31  Dec 

1915 

5.00 

31 

May 

1923 

69, 000 

31  Dec 

1916 

5.50 

30 

Jun 

1923 

154, 000 

31  Dec 

1917 

6.4o 

31 

Jul 

1923 

1,  000,  000 

31  Dec 

1918 

7.00 

31 

Aug 

1923 

10, 000, 000 

30  Nov 

1919 

42.00 

30 

Sep 

1923 

160, 000, 000 

31  Dec 

1920 

70.00 

1 

Oct 

1923 

242,  000,  000 

31  Jul 

1921 

81.00 

10 

Oct 

1923 

3, 000,  000 

31  Dec 

1921 

185 . 00 

20 

Oct 

1923 

12, 000, 000 

30  Jun 

1922 

600.00 

31 

Oct 

1923 

73, 000, 000 

31  Jul 

1922 

670.00 

5 

Nov 

1923 

130, 000, 000 

31  Oct 

1922 

4,  500.00 

10 

Nov 

1923 

630, 000,  000 

31  Dec 

1922 

7,350.00 

15 

Nov 

1923 

2, 000, 000, 000 

31  Jan 

1923 

49, 000.00 

30 

Nov 

1923 

4,  200,  000,  000 

28  Feb 

1923 

27, 000.00:1 

1 
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Aug 

1924 

4.20:1 

The  Rentenmark  was  established  13  Nov  1923  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht  as 
1 Rentenmark  = 1,000,000,000,000  old  Marks;  later  1 RM  = 4 Trillion 
old  Mark.  Old  inflation  marks  became  worthless  after  5 June  1925* 

The  Rentenmark  was  later  replaced  by  the  Reichmark  on  20  Mar  1924  and 
the  Reichmark  was  valued  at  $0.2382  in  Aug  1924.  Thus  ended  the 
worse  inflation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  Germany  ended  her  inflation  and  the  reformation  came  about,  such 
notes  as  pictured  below  in  Figures  11  and  12  appeared.  There  was 
still  a shortage  of  metal,  so  denominational  notes  were  still  used 
for  several  years  following  the  height  of  the  inflation.  The  follow- 
ing two  notes,  from  Pforzheim  and  Berlin,  Figures  11  and  12  respective- 
ly, show  the  attempt  to  return  to  a gold  standard.  The  Pforzheim 
note  also  shows  that  it  did  actually  circulate,  as  it  is  stamped  with 
the  German  invalidation  stamp  "Ungultig". 
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Fig.  11  (3/4  Actual  Size) 


Now  we  get  down  to  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  it  all.  The  follow- 
ing chart  will  show  how  the 
German  people  suffered,  how 
they  paid,  what  they  paid,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  each 
of  the  coins  and  notes  shown 
above  and  throughout  this 
summary. 


Fig.  12  (3/4  Actual  Size) 


PRICES  IN  GERMANY  1914-1924 
Pre-  Post- 


Article 

War 

Pfgs. 

War 

Pfgs. 

1922 

Marks 

Jun  1923 
Marks 

Nov  1923 
Marks 

1924 

Rpfgs 

1 

lb 

bread 

14 

25 

240 

5,000 

260  Billion 

22 

1 

lb 

meat 

90 

200 

1,  200 

90, 000 

3.2  Trillion 

110 

1 

lb 

butter 

140 

300 

2,400 

150, 000 

6.0  Trillion 

220 

1 

lb 

potatoes 

4 

. 12 

80 

2,  000 

50  Billion 

7 

1 

lb 

sugar 

24 

50 

4oo 

12, 000 

250  Billion 

40 

continued  next  page) 
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Article 


Pre-  Post- 

War  War  1922 

Pfgs.  Pfgs.  Marks 


1 egg 

8 

25 

180 

1 glass  beer 

13 

17 

60 

60  matches 

1 

5 

20 

1 litre  milk 

25 

50 

900 

Jun  1923 
Marks 

Nov  1923 
Marks 

1924 

Rpfg: 

5,000 

80  Billion 

11 

3, 000 

150  Billion 

24 

1,500 

55  Billion 

2 

10, 500 

200  Billion 

30 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  Rentenpfennig  in  1924,  notes  such 
as  the  following  from  the  city  of  Bielstein,  issued  by  Ewald  Ness 
Company,  bookmerchants,  were  common. 


1 N 

IBfcya  <?<?. 
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Buchhandlung’  Bielstein  4 ! 


.-V.-w 


Fig.  13  (3/^-  Actual  Size) 

Still  think  our  inflation  of  197^-  is  bad.  It  could  be  worse,  couldn't 
it?  The  question  is,  will  it  reach  the  magnitude  of  the  German  in- 
flation as  summarized  above?  The  point  is,  will  we  permit  it  to 
reach  such  proportions?  Will  be  have  to  "wipe  the  slate  clean"  as 
the  Germans  did  in  1924? 


CHECK  LIST  OF  CURRENT  COINS  OF  KENYA 


Submitted  by  J.  J.  Ruparel,  Nl 

j.irobi, 

Kenya 

Yeoman  No. 

Denomination 

Years 

Issued 

Y1 

5 Cents 

1966, 

1967, 

1968. 

Y7 

5 Cents 

1969, 

1970, 

1971- 

Y2 

10  Cents 

19  66, 

1967, 

1968. 

Y8 

10  Cents 

1969, 

1970, 

1971. 

Y3 

25  Cents 

19  66, 

1967. 

Y9 

25  Cents 

1969. 

y4 

50  Cents 

1966, 

1967; 

1968. 

Y10 

50  Cents 

1969, 

1971* 

Y5 

1 Shilling 

1966, 

1967; 

1968. 

Yll 

1 Shilling 

1969, 

1971. 

Y6 

2 Shillings 

1966, 

1968. 

Y12 

2 Shillings 

1969, 

1971* 

Y13 

5 Shillings  Commemorative 

1973. 
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METAL  VARIETIES 
(PATTERNS)  OF 
SOVIET  COINS 

by  Igor  V.  Victorov,  Chelyabinsk,  USSR 

Metals  used  for  producing  coins  are  strictly  determined  by  government 
law.  In  many  cases  one  can  find  a coin  struck  in  a different  metal. 
Sometimes  these  coins  are  just  patterns  of  the  mint  and  are  known  to 
be  in  single  copies,  but  some  coins  are  also  found  that  can  be  con- 
sidered "ordinary"  issues,  though  they  are  apparently  "mistakes"  or 
"errors"  of  the  mint. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  first  coins  were  struck  in  silver  and  copper. 
The  minting  begain  in  1921,  but  silver  pieces  of  1 Rouble,  ^>0,  20,  15 
and  10  Kopecks  appeared  in  circulation  only  in  1924.  Coppers  (5>  3> 

2,  1 and  l/2  Kopeck)  were  released  also  in  1924.  The  weight  and  the 
size,  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  alloy,  remained  unchanged  in  com- 
parison with  the  coins  issued  before  the  Revolution:  50 °l>  silver  and 

pure  copper. 

Very  soon  both  metals  proved  to  be  not  good  enough  for  circulation. 
First,  both  metals  were  rather  soft  and  the  coins  wore  out  very  quick- 
ly. Second,  the  metals  were  very  expensive  for  the  young  republic, 
whose  industry  and  agriculture  had  been  destroyed  by  the  world  and 
civil  wars.  At  last,  but  not  least,  the  copper  coins  were  too  heavy. 

In  1924  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  change  copper  for  aluminum- 
bronze,  German  silver  (Cupro-nickel  alloy),  mantua  alloy  (a  kind  of 
light  yellow  bronze),  aluminum,  tombac  and  other  kinds  of  bronze. 

The  attempts  were  made  both  in  the  Leningrad  Mint  and  in  Birmingham, 
England,  where  part  of  the  circulation  number  of  5 Kopecks  of  1924 
were  being  struck.  These  coins,  struck  in  various  metals,  are  known 
as  "patterns"  of  the  Mint  and  are  extremely  rare. 

Beginning  with  1925  low  denominations  (5^  3;  2 and  1 Kopeck)  have 
been  struck  only  in  bronze.  Only  a small  portion  of  1 and  2 Kopeck 
of  1925  and  l/2  Kopeck  of  1925^  1927*  1928  were  made  of  copper. 

Silver  was  changed  to  nickel  in  1931*  and  all  higher  denominations 
(20,  15  and  10  Kopecks)  remained  nickel  up  until  1957  --  the  last 
year  of  the  "nickel"  era. 

Nickel  also  appeared  to  be  an  expensive  metal,  and  in  various  years 
they  made  several  and  continuous  attempts  to  find  another  alloy  to 
substitute  the  metal  used.  The  coins  in  other  metals  and  alloys  dated 
1932,  1936,  1937  and  1938  are  also  very  rare  and  are  obviously  "pat- 
terns" of  the  Mint. 

During  World  War  II  there  appeared  coins  struck  in  different  metals. 
They  are  found  more  often  and  are  not  thought  to  be  "patterns".  This 
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fact  can  be  explained  as  errors  of  the  Mint;  which  had  been  evacuated 
and  experienced  great  difficulties. 

In  1953  another  attempt  to  change,  not  only  metals  but  also  the  type 
and  design  of  the  coins,  was  made.  Thus  appeared  new  types  of  3;  5> 

20  and  50  Kopeck  pieces,  the  latter  being  quite  an  unusual  denomination 
for  the  period.  But  no  earlier  than  in  1961  a new  monetary  reform  was 
adopted,  according  to  "which  bronze  coins  were  changed  to  aluminum- 
bronze,  and  nickel  coins  to  cupro-nickel  alloy  (CoNi). 

The  release  of  the  1961  type  pieces  was  preceded  by  a pattern  set  of 
1958  2,  1 Rouble,  50,  20,  15  and  10  Kopecks,  struck  in  CoNi, 

and  5>  3>  2,  and  1 Kopeck  struck  in  aluminum-bronze.  The  design  of 
the  coins  was  similar  to  that  issued  in  1961,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  some  of  the  lower  denominations  were  and  are  found  in 
circulation. 

Below  there  is  a table  including  metal  varieties  of  the  coins  since 
1922.  Column  1 represents  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  column  2 
the  date  of  issue,  column  3 the  standard  metal  used  by  the  government 
act,  column  4 the  metal  variety  and  column  5 refers  the  reader  to 
the  book  or  article  where  the  variety  is  mentioned  or  described. 

The  abbreviation  in  column  5 stands  for  the  names  of  the  sources 
mentioned  in  the  "bibliography". 
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METAL  VARIETIES  ( PATTERNS ) OF  SOVIET  COINS 
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CAESAR 


ROMAN 

PROPAGANDA: 

THE  COINAGE  OF  JULIUS 
c.  5 4 - 4 4 B.C. 

by  Walter  W.  Leonard 


Considering  the  importance  of  Julius  Caesar  in  terms  of  history,  his 
coins  and  themes  are  surprisingly  unexceptional.  In  the  last  few  - 
years  of  the  Roman  Republic  the  commanders  of  the  great  provincial 
armies  struck  silver  and  gold  currency  to  pay  their  legions.  Pre- 
dictably, these  issues  were  characterized  by  martial  themes  (vic- 
tories, trophies.  Mars,  etc.).  The  issues  also  made  them  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  republican  government  they  eventually  over- 
threw. 

Caesar's  earliest  issues  were  minted  during  his  years  in  Gaul.  His 
first  issue  showed  an  elephant  trampling  a serpent  on  the  obverse 
(referring  to  the  suppression  of  rebellion  - possibly  Vercingetorix), 
and  priestly  implements  on  the  reverse  (Caesar  was  Pontifex  Maximus). 
The  later  Gallic  issues  seem  to  refer  more  directly  to  the  great, 
unsuccessful,  rebellion  of  Vercingetorix.  Most  of  the  reverses  have 
a trophy  of  captured  Gallic  arms  and  at  the  base  of  many  is  a bearded 
Gaul  who  is  probably  to  be  identified  as  Vercingetorix  himself. 

The  Civil  Wars  presented  a propaganda  problem.  For  Roman  to  fight 
Roman  was  hardly  regarded  as  glorius,  so  we  find  that  the  Gallic 
series  and  themes  were  simply  continued  as  if  Pompey,  Cato,  Cleopatra, 
etc.  did  not  exist.  One  of  the  few  even  indirect  references  to 
Caesar's  campaigns  is  a denarius  of  46  B.C.  which  has  the  unusual 
(i.e.  non-military)  device  of  Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture.  This 
refers  to  Caesar's  victories  in  Africa,  capturing  the  main  source  of 
grain  for  the  city  of  Rome. 

Although  Caesar  lived  only  for  a short  time  after  the  Civil  Wars, 
there  was  a definite  change  in  the  political  content  of  his  mintages. 

Although  it  had  been  often  used  before,  Caesar  saw  fit  to  strike 
heavily  on  the  theme  of  his  claim  of  descent  from  Venus  through 
Aeneas,  the  Trojan  ancestor  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Various  aspects 
of  Venus  were  now  commemorated.  Chief  among  them  were:  Venus  Victrix 

- bringer  of  victory,  Venus  Genetrix  - the  founder  of  dynasties. 

This  last  was  particularly  disturbing  to  those  who  disliked  auto- 
cratic rule.  Another  theme  was  the  celebration  of  the  mercy  Caesar 
had  shown  to  the  defeated  republicans.  The  reverse  of  a denarius  of 
44  B.C.  shows  the  Temple  of  C lemency voted  in  Caesar's  honor  by  the 
decimated  Senate.  Caesar  needed  these  trained  poeple  and  tried  to 
placate  them.  When  someone  told  Cicero  of  this  he  joked,  "So  Caesar 
is  becoming  an  Optimate  (republican)  - but  where  shall  he  find  them 
unless  he  should  happen  to  hang  himself?".  The  greatest  change  of 
Caesar's  time  as  Dictator  for  life  was  the  inclusion  of  his  portrait 
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on  his  mintages.  These  were  only  struck  in  the  three  months  before 
his  assassination  in  March;  44  B.C.  These  portraits  were  a practice 
before  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Hellenistic  monarchies; 
and  Romans  felt  they  probably  denoted  Caesar's  desire  for  a crown. 
These  portraits  usually  show  Caesar  wearing  a laurel  wreath  and/or 
a hood.  This  hood  (or  veil)  has  been  interpreted  as  implying  divinity, 
but  it  seems  to  the  author  more  likely  that  it  was  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  These  portraits  were  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Ides  of  March.  (Note:  I have 

omitted  the  posthumous  issues  by  his  adopted  son,  Augustus,  since 
if  they  have  any  theme,  it  is  the  advancement  of  Augustus  - not 
Caesar. ) 

Caesar  may  possibly  tried  to  reform  the  bronze  coinage  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  Owing  to  repeated  reductions  in  weight,  these  denominations 
had  become  discredited  and  their  issues  ceased  ca.  80  B.C.  As  a re- 
sult, all  the  small  change  in  circulation  was  quite  old,  and  judging 
from  the  scarce  surviving  specimens,  it  was  generally  quite  worn. 

By  Caesar's  time  the  situation  was  understandably  quite  acute.  As  a 
result,  in  Caesar's  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (N.  Italy)  there  was 
an  issue  of  dupondii  (l/8  denarii).  The  type  was  clearly  military 
in  tone  since  the  obverse  was  a winged  victory  and  the  reverse  was  a 
warlike  Minerva.  Since  this  issue  was  of  46  B.C.  and  none  followed, 
it  seems  probably  that  the  cause  of  the  issue  was  necessity  more 
than  any  organized  reform. 

All  in  all,  Caesar's  coinage  is  rather  disappointing.  The  types 
unfortunately  reveal  very  little  of  Caesar's  policies  and  programs. 

The  real  reform  of  the  coinage,  and  its  political  exploitation, 
at  all  levels  had  to  wait  for  Caesar  Augustus  twenty  years  later. 


CHRISTMAS  CLUBS  --  GERMAN  STYLE 


Today  in  many  German  "Gasthauses"  and  small  stores  can  be  seen  a box 
containing  perhaps  36  or  42  numbered  slots. 

First,  let  us  explain  that  some  Gasthauses  would  be  comparable  to 
bars  and  taverns  in  the  USA,  but  often  they  are  restaurants  or  public 
rooms  in  connection  with  a hotel  and  often  frequented  by  families. 

Many  sports,  fraternal  and  coin  clubs  will  gather  at  the  local  "gast- 
haus " . 

When  a customer  pays  for  his  beer  or  food,  perhaps  there  will  be  a 
few  pfennig  in  change  coming  to  him.  So,  the  "fraulein"  or  waitress 
will  place  the  change  in  the  slot  reserved  for  this  customer,  and,  at 
Charistmas  time  said  customer  will  have  a little  extra  money  to 
spend,  accumulated  over  the  preceding  months  through  deposits  made 
in  the  "gasthaus"  box. 

These  boxes  are  usually  installed  by  a local  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association.  During  World  War  I and  the  "notgeld  era"  many  of 
these  "sparkassa",  or  savings  banks,  as  well  as  the  "gasthauses1  did 
in  fact  issue  their  own  coins  which  were  used  in  making  change.  Even 
today  can  be  found  coined  notgeld  bearing  the  name  of  savings  institu- 
tions or  gasthauses  which  circulated  in  a time  when  small  change  was 
quite  scarce. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE 

COINS  & NOTES  OF  SINGAPORE 


by  T.  A.  Mugan 

(Reprinted  from  the  publication  of  the  Singapore  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion, by  permission  of  Eliyathamby  Paranerupa  Singhan,  Secretary.) 

For  nearly  2,700  years,  many  objects  were  used  as  money  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Around  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  cowrie 
shell  was  used  as  money  in  some  ASIAN  countries.  The  Malay  word  "bea" 
means  excise  duty.  Bea  in  Malay  also  means  the  cowrie  shell. 

The  dollar  derives  its  name  from  the  German  thaler  but  the  symbol  for 
dollar,  the  S over  two  vertical  lines,  is  of  very  much  older  origin. 

In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Cartha- 
genians  to  get  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  deliver  their  goods 
to  the  Spaniards  who  paid  for  their  goods  in  silver  plates  engraved 
with  the  sign  of  the  present-  day  dollar.  The  two  vertical  lines  re- 
presented the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  S stood  for  a laurel  around 
the  pillars  indicating  triumph  over  the  Carthagenians. 

In  the  early  days  of  Singapore  after  1819,  it  cost  a duit  or  about 
quarter  of  a cent  to  cross  the  Singapore  river  by  boat.  During  this 
period,  the  merchants  were  known  to  haggle  for  hours  to  reduce  the 
price  of  goods  by  a fanam.  The  fanam,  a small  silver  coin  of  South 
India,  had  varying  values  locally.  It  was  at  first  made  of  Gold, 
then  of  base  gold  and  finally  of  silver.  The  fanam  had  a value  of 
two  pence  prior  to  l8l8  A.D. 

The  currency  in  use  then  was  the  Spanish  dollar  (ringgit  or  real) 
divided  into  cents.  A quarter  of  a dollar,  or  25  cents,  was  known 
as  suku.  The  Kupang  ( 10  cents)  was  another  fraction  of  a dollar.  A 
wang  (silver)  was  equivalent  to  56  duits  ayam  (copper)  and  7 vangs 
went  to  make  1 suku.  A wang  was  one  third  of  a tali.  A tali  was 
one  eighth  of  a Spanish  dollar.  In  the  early  19th  century,  a dollar 
was  about  300  duits. 

The  Queen,  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  2nd  February,  1895*  made  the 
silver  Mexican  dollar,  the  British  dollar  and  the  old  Hongkong 
dollar  (also  at  that  time  legal  tender)  as  the  standard  coins  of 
Singapore. 

A committee  set  up  in  England  in  1902  to  study  the  currency  of  Singa- 
pore reported  in  favor  of  changing  to  the  gold  standard.  A new 
Straits  dollar  of  the  same  wieght  and  fineness  as  the  British  Dollar 
was  minted  in  India  and  introduced  into  Singapore  and  the  Malay 
States.  On  25th  June,  1903*  by  an  Order  of  the  King  in  Council,  the 
new  Straits  Settlements  dollar  was  declared  the  standard  coin  as  from 
5th  October,  1903*  As  from  1st  September,  1904,  the  Mexican  and 
British  dollars  were  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

In  1906,  gold  sovereigns  were  declared  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of 
$60.00  for  7 pounds  sterling,  or  2s  4d  to  a dollar.  The  great  rise 
in  the  value  of  silver  necessitated  an  order  of  the  King  in  Council 
on  11th  February,  1907,  whereby  the  weight  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
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dollar  and  the  fifty  cents  piece  was  reduced  to  maintain  the  fixed 
ratio  to  gold.  The  fineness  of  the  Straits  Settlements  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  piece  was  also  reduced  by  an  Order  of  the  King  in  Council 
dated  the  17th  of  May,  1920.  By  an  Order  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
dated  29th  January,  1906,  the  Currency  Commissioners  were  authorized 
to  issue  notes  at  the  sterling  value  of  2s  4-d  to  the  dollar. 

Denominations  of  the  dollar  in  nickel  and  copper  coins  up  to  $2.00 
and  silver  coins  up  to  $10.00  were  legal  tender.  In  19YJ , currency 
notes  in  25  cents  and  10  cents  denominations  were  issued  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  subsidiary  silver.  The  notes  were  legal  tender  to  the 
extent  of  $2.00  but  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  subsequently. 

The  Currency  Ordinance  of  October,  1938  was  enacted  in  Singapore  to 
implement  an  agreement  between  Singapore  and  the  Malay  States  for  the 
establishment  of  a common  currency  and  also  make  these  Governments 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  solvency  of  the  Currency  Fund. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Currency  constituted  under  the  Agreement 
were  the  issuing  authority  for  the  currency  notes  and  coins  for  Singa- 
pore and  the  Malay  States.  The  various  funds  controlled  by  the  Currency 
Commissioners  were  merged  into  one  fund  known  as  the  Currency  Guarantee 
Fund  by  the  Currency  Ordinance  of  1923*  This  was  the  position  at  the 
time  of  invasion  of  Singapore  by  the  Japanese  in  194-2.  A review  of 
the  post  war  period  will  be  made  in  a subsequent  article. 

During  the  second  world  war,  due  to  scarcity  of  metal,  paper  currency 
was  issued  for  denominations  of  20  cents,  50cen"ts,  10  cents,  5 cents 
and  1 cent. 

It  is  estimated  100,000  different  coins  had  been  minted  since  700  B-C- 
The  ancient  Sumerians  originated  the  idea  of  the  use  of  coins  as  a 
type  of  currency  on  unit  weight.  Silver  was  compared  to  the  dim  moon 
and  shining  gold  to  the  bright  sun  thus  leading  to  the  currency  value 
of  silver  and  gold  being  established. 

Old  coins  reflect  periods  in  history.  The  prosperity  and  poverty  of 
nations  are  indicated  by  value  of  the  metal,  the  quality  of  minting 
and  images  and  or  designs  stamped  on  them.  Numismatics  is  an  inter- 
esting science,  an  absorbing  hobby  and  a devoted  study  of  history. 

References : 

1 - "Malay-English  Dictionary",  by  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

2 - "A  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  the  Malay  Peninsula",  by 

I.  H.  Burkill. 

3 - "Malaya  and  its  civil  administration  prior  to  Japanese  occupation". 

A war  office  publication  of  January,  194-4-. 

k - "Stories  of  Early  Singapore",  by  H.  F-  Pearson. 

5 - "In  aller  Welt",  a Mercedes  Benz  publication  - Issue  No.  122. 

6 - "A  manual  of  the  Malay  language”,  by  William  Edward  Maxwell. 

The  first  aluminum  coins  to  circulate  were  produced  for  East  Africa 
and  British  West  Africa.  The  coins  are  dated  1907  and  1908;  produc- 
tion halted  because  the  aluminum  coins  deteriorated  so  rapidly  in  the 

tropical  climate. 
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A NEW  WORLD 


by  Dave  Schecter 


After  having  been  a so-called  "legitimate"  coin  collector  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  collecting  only  the  official  coinage  of  various  count- 
ries, with  a few  special  favorites  now  and  then,  I have,  within  the 
past  year  or  so,  discovered  a new  facet  in  the  world  of  numismatics 
that  is  now  giving  me  an  increasingly  greater  enjoyment,  and  what  is 
even  more  satisfying,  enabling  me  to  get  this  pleasure  at  a lower 
cost. 


My  particular  specialty,  the  coinage  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  States, 
had  gotten  to  a point  where  each  additional  acquisition  was  coming 
with  lesser  and  lesser  frequency  and  was  costing  me  more  and  more 
money.  Additionally,  the  value  of  my  collection  had  increased  to  a 
point  where  my  only  contact  with  it  was  a listing  in  a notebook;  the 
actual  specimens  being  kept  in  a bank  vault.  My  only  physical  ac- 
quaintance with  them  was  a very  brief  one,  limited  to  Saturday  visits 
to  the  Safety  Deposit  Company.  The  pleasure  that  I used  to  have  of 
actually  fingering  (in  holders  naturally)  and  enjoying  the  visual 
contact  with  these  beauties  was  gone,  a victim  of  the  high  prices  of 
coins  and  their  great  attractiveness  for  thieves;  now  they  were  re- 
duced to  figures  in  a book,  Davenport  this  or  that,  or  Yeoman,  or 
Spaziani-Testa  or  CNI  or  Bobba,  or  whatever  the  special  catalog 
happened  to  be. 


Then,  purely  by  accident  I ran  across  an  entirely  new  field  of  numis- 
matics (for  me  that  is),  one  that  has  existed  for  many  years,  but 
which  is  still  barely  touched  by  the  great  mass  of  collectors,  thank 
goodness.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  acquainting  you  with  it,  I may  get 
a little  competition  and  feed-back  from  you,  and  you  too,  may  find 
something  new  to  enjoy,  some  way  to  spark  up  that  jaded  taste,  per- 
haps. 


I refer  to  the  field  of  the  token.  By  whatever  name  you  may  call  it, 
token,  jeton,  emergency  money,  spiel-munzen,  satirical  piece,  or 
whatever,  the  variety  is  legion.  And  what  is  still  more  interesting, 
every  one  has  its  own  individual  story  and  this  is  where  the  fun 
comes  in  --  to  search  out  that  story.  Oh  yes,  there  exist  rarities 
in  this  field  too,  but  I couldn't  care  less.  For  me  there  is  no  more 
compulsion  to  fill  out  "series"  by  type,  date  or  mint.  Now,  every 
one  is  complete  or  almost  so,  in  itself.  And  what  is  more,  they  are 
surprisingly  cheap,  so  cheap  in  fact,  that  I should  not  suffer  tre- 
mendous loss  financially  if  the  whole  batch  should  be  stolen.  And 
heaven  help  the  thief  who  invested  of  his  time  and  effort  to  steal 
them.  The  fence  would  thrown  them  back  in  his  face  and  tell  him  to 
learn  his  business.  There  is  just  no  ready  market  --  and  that  one 
is  just  pennies. 

^ Thus  far,  I have  slightly  more  than  a hundred  pieces,  but  in  library 

V time,  researching,  checking  through  biographies  and  bibliographies, 
those  intangibles  that  have  no  stated  value  in  themselves,  I have 
several  hundred  hours  invested.  I have  accumulated  a number  of  the 
most  interesting  show-and-tell  pieces  and  their  stories  never  fail 
to  create  excitement.  I don't  expect  to  reap  any  tremendous  financial 
reward  from  these,  for  after  all,  this  is  my  hobby,  not  the  means  by 
which  I earn  my  living,  the  cake  rather  than  the  bread.  The  latter 
is  something  that  I have  to  do,  this  is  something  that  I want  to  do, 
and  therein  lies  the  increased  pleasure  factor.  Try  it  - you'll  like 
it. 
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THE  COINAGE  OF  PRUSSIA  UNTIL  1871 


by  Gregory  Cole 

(Reprinted  from  Alfred  Szego's  "Fourth  Bulletin  for  197 V with  Mr. 
Szego’s  permission.) 

Collecting  coins  of  the  German  States  has  become  extremely  popular 
and  widespread.  Since  Prussia  is  the  largest  German  state  and  its 
coins  some  of  the  easiest  obtained;  many  people  start  off  their  col- 
lection with  Prussian  coins.  Prussia  is  the  largest  German  state, 
formerly  extending  from  the  Russian  border  to  the  French  border.  The 
ruling  family  of  Prussia  was  the  Hohenzollems  and  in  1701  their 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg  became  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  Elector 
Friedrich  III  received  the  title  "King  of  Prussia"  from  Emperor  Leo- 
pold in  the  same  year.  Through  the  years  Friedrich's  successors 
greatly  increased  their  holdings  and  Prussia  absorbed  many  of  the 
smaller  states;  and  in  1871  King  Wilhelm  I of  Prussia  became  the  first 
emperor  of  modern  Germany. 

Most  Prussian  coins  are  easy  to  identify;  Prussia's  arms:  silver, 

crowned  black  eagle,  FR  script  monogram  on  breast,  holding  sceptre 
and  orb  appears  on  its  coins.  Prussia's  kings  issued  coinage  for 
many  of  their  holdings  and  listed  below  are  some  descriptions. 

Prussia  is  spelled  PREUSSEN  or  BORUSSICE  on  its  coins. 

BRANDENBURG  ANSBACH  BAYREUTH  --  Arms:  silver,  a red  eagle  holding 

sword  and  sceptre.  Prussian  rule  lasted  from  1791-1805  when  Ansbach 
and  Bayreuth  were  ceded  to  Bavaria. 

CLEVES  --  Arms:  red,  a gold  and  silver  escarbuncle,  obtained  by 

Brandenburg-Prussia  in  the  early  17th  century. 

DANZIG  --  Arms:  red,  2 white  crosses  under  crown.  Absorbed  into 

Prussia  1793-1807  and  l8l4-1919. 

EAST  FRIESLAND  (Ostfriesland)  — Monetary  units:  pfenniges,  stubers, 

mariengroschen,  reichsthalers,  witten,  scharf.  In  1744,  with  the 
death  of  Pr.  Carl  Edzard,  it  was  absorbed  by  Prussia,  to  which  it 
belonged  until  1807.  During  the  period  l8 15-66,  it  was  a part  of 
Hannover. 

EAST  PRUSSIA  (Ost  Preussen)  --  Mintmarks:  C.S.  = Konigsburg,  A = 

Berlin,  E = Konigsburg.  Like  Danzig,  Posen  and  South  Prussia,  East 
Prussia  used  Polish  denominations  (groszy,  etc.).  Fell  to  Brandenburg 
in  l6l8  and  remained  an  integral  part  of  Brandenburg/Prussia  until 
1918.  It  was  occupied  by  Russia  from  1759-62. 

HOHENZOLLERN  --  Denominations  in  use  there:  Kreuzers  and  gulden. 

Prussia  obtained  Hohenzollem  in  l849« 

NEUCHATEL  (Neuenburg)  --  Arms:  gold,  3 silver  chevrons  on  red  pale. 

Monetary  units:  kreuzer,  batzen,  piecette,  gulden  and  thalers.  Ruled 

by  Prussia  from  1707-1806,  l8l4-l848. 

SILESIA  (Schlesien)  --  Arms:  gold,  black  eagle/silver  bar  or  crescent 

or  crescent/star  on  its  breast.  Local  denominations:  pfennige, 

denare,  groschel,  kreuzer  and  poltura.  Taken  by  Prussia  in  1740. 
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POSEN  --  Western  portion  of  South  Prussia;  returned  to  Prussia  in  1815 
by  the  Congress  of  Paris. 

SOUTH  PRUSSIA  --  Annexed  by  Prussia  in  1793;  taken  by  Napoleon  in 
1807  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Prussian  coins  were  issued  with  the  mintmarks  B and  D (Hannover  and 
Frankfurt)  after  they  were  absorbed  in  1866.  Special  coinages  were 
also  issued  for  East  Prussia;  Silesia;  Pomerania;  Rhineland;  Cleve; 
Lower  Saxony;  Westphalia  and  the  Royal  Prussian  Asiatic  Society. 

After  defeating  Austria  in  l86 6,  Prussia  controlled  most  of  Germany, 
and  in  1871  they  defeated  France  and  established  the  German  Empire 
with  Wilhelm  I of  Prussia  as  emperor.  Silver  thalers  were  issued  to 
commemorate  both  events;  1866  Vereinsthaler  --  same  as  the  regular 
thaler  except  King  Wilhelm  has  a laurate  on  his  head.  1871  Sieges 
Thaler  --  same  obverse  but  Germania  standing  is  on  the  reverse. 

So  ends  a chapter  of  German  history  through  its  striking,  beautiful 
and  interesting  coins. 


"Indian  India"  General  Information 
(Continued  from  page  321) 
of  the  Princely  India: 

"In  the  Indian  States  nature  assumes  its  grandest  and  its 
simplest  forms.  The  eternal  snows  of  the  Himalayas  gather 
up  and  enshrine  the  mystery  of  the  East  and  its  ancient  lore. 

The  enterprise  of  old  world  western  adventurers  now  slumbers 
by  the  placid  lagoons  of  Trav&ncore  and  Cochin.  The  parched 
plains  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India  with  their  hilly  fast- 
nesses recall  the  romance  and  chivalry  of  days  that  still 
live  and  inspire  great  thoughts  and  deeds.  The  hills  and 
plains  of  Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  famed  by  gems  and  gold,  for 
rivers,  forests,  water-falls  still  cry  out  great  names  of 
history.  Over  the  dry  trap  plateau  of  the  Deccan  swept  the 
marauding  hosts  of  Mahrattas,  eating  here  and  drinking  there, 
right  up  to  ancient  Delhi.  From  the  West,  the  ports  of  Kathi- 
awar with  their  busy  progressive  people  stretch  out  hands  to 
the  jungles  of  Manipur  in  the  East  with  their  primitive  folk 
and  strange  practices." 

The  Native  States  Mints  mushroomed  during  the  period  marked  by  the 
decline  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  Some  of  the  States  secured  permission 
from  the  Delhi  Court,  the  other  in  blatant  disregard  of  the  Delhi 
Sovereign  set  up  their  own  mints. 

Although  the  British  India  coins  were  accepted  in  theory  but  the 
Governments  various  ordinances  could  not  preclude  the  powerful  rulers 
from  issuing  coins  within  their  domain.  Only  a few  States  like  Dhar, 
Dewas  (both  branches)  and  Sailana  agreed  to  get  coins  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  British  Monarch  and  in  the  case  of  Bikaner  and  Alwar  the 
Imperial  rupee  was  introduced  during  the  minority  of  the  respective 
rulers  by  the  order  of  the  British  Political  Agent. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Jayant  J.  Ruparel,  Box  42882 , Nairobi,  Kenya:  WANTED  --  Information 

about  "Americani"  Cloth  made  in  America  and  sold  in  Zanzibar  in  the 
185O ' s,  which  became  a medium  of  exchange  in  the  hinterland  of  East  - 

Coast  of  Africa.  M 

Robert  C-  Vigil,  P.  Q.  Box  1283,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112:  Recently 

I acquired  a coin  from  India  - Kutch  Y66,  2-l/2  Kori  dated  1936  with 
SE  date  of  1993*  All  the  references  that  I have  checked  indicate 
that  only  1992  are  listed.  Can  this  be  an  unlisted  date? 

Membership  comments  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you. 

Barry  L.  Parr,  P.  0.  Box  31Q^  Stanford,  CA  9^-303-  WANTED  --  Nearly 
all  Philippine  numismatic  books  and  magazines  with  pertinent  articles 
for  my  personal  reference  library.  Please  write  first  with  thorough 
description  and  desired  price. 

Charles  Moore,  Box  696,  Street sville,  Ontario,  Canada  L5M  2C2: 

WANTED  --  Numismatic  books  for  my  personal  library.  I especially 
need  books  from  Europe.  Thank  you. 

Jayant  J.  Ruparel,  Box  42882,  Nairobi,  Kenya:  WANTED  --  Name  of  any 

book  which  mentions  any  details  of  trade  between  Zanzibar  and  Salem, 

Mass.,  U.S.A.  in  the  19th  Century. 

Jayant  J.  Ruparel,  Box  42882,  Nairobi,  Kenya:  WANTED  --  Rare  coins  A 

of  East  Africa,  Mombasa,  Zanzibar,  German  East  Africa.  Top  prices  " 

paid. 

ARMENIAN  PAPER  MONEY  RESEARCH:  A program  has  been  initiated  by  the 

Armenian  Numismatics  and  Artifact  Society  to  accumulate  information 
on  all  Armenia  notes  which  have  been  printed  in  Armenia,  Transcaucasia, 
etc.  The  purpose  of  this  data  retrieval  program  is  to  prepare  and 
publish  an  article  or  book  with  comprehensive  descriptions  and  ex- 
planations of  any  such  material  in  existence. 

Armenian  paper  notes,  1918-1924,  have  never  been  studied  in  depth  up 
to  now. 

Information  needed  includes  date,  denomination,  color,  printer  and 
location,  number  printed,  language  of  print  and  translation,  water- 
mark, if  any,  description  of  picture  on  note,  if  any,  signatory, 
varieties  and  errors,  condition  of  note  in  question  and  written  essays 
or  articles  (for  reference)  about  the  note. 

NI  members  who  can  provide  any  part  of  the  above  information  are 
asked  to  contact  Y.  T-  Nercessian,  ANAS  secretary,  8511  Beverly  Park 
Place,  Pico  Rivera,  California  90660. 

Marvin  L.  Fraley,  28 13  - 97th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas  79^13:  WANTED  --  ( 

your  extras  for  the  NI  Reference  Collection,  common  to  rare.  All 
donations  received  will  be  acknowledged.  Remember,  donations  to  the 
NI  Reference  Collection  are  tax-deductible  on  U.S.  members  income  tax 
statements  as  NI  is  a tax-exempt  educational  organization  registered 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(The  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE  is  FREE  to  all  NI  members.  No  "For  Sale"  items 
accepted  andresearch  type  notices  will  be  given  preference  at  all  times.) 


